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on Germany's history or her present problems. One must find serious fault also 
with Dettweiler's proposal to read no complete book but only extracts from Livy, 
Tacitus' Annals, or Cicero's rhetorical or philosophical works. Surely, one of 
the first moral principles to be taught when dealing with a work of literature is the 
right of the author to have it respected in the form which he himself gave it. 

While the book is written for German teachers and from a German standpoint, 
it will be found unusually stimulating by everyone. Its countless suggestions are 
made after such a fair and careful statement of conditions and problems, that it 
is hard to say anything against them, even where one feels inclined to disagree. 
The treatment throughout is thorough and sane, and presents a hopeful and 
progressive plan for making Latin instruction in the Gymnasium even more 
effective than it was when it commanded more hours a week. 

John J. Schucher 



Herculaneum, Past, Present, and Future. By Charles Waldstein 
AND Leonard Shoobridge. London: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 
xxii+324. $5.00 net. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on the sumptuous appearance of this 
work. Paper and typography are of the best. There are ten of Dujardin's 
admirable photogravure plates, one colored plate and forty-eight well-executed 
halftone plates. The dark-blue buckram cover, stamped with the figure of the 
seated Mercury in shaded gilt, is in excellent taste. 

The avowed purpose of the book is to create the conviction that Herculaneum 
is the one site above all others deserving to be excavated. In the pursuit of this 
purpose somewhat more than a third of the text is devoted to the ancient life- 
history of the town, the mode of its destruction in 79 A.D., and the results of exca- 
vations already carried on there. The narrative is compiled from the best sources 
and deserves a cordial welcome. It is no fault of the authors' that Herculaneum, 
as thus far known, does not, apart from the artistic treasures which it has yielded 
up, have much to tell us regarding ancient Roman civilization. 

These artistic treasures include many admirable things, as the plates of this 
work abundantly show. In my opinion, however, the authors have been led into 
making extravagant claims regarding the "Greek" character of the art revealed 
at Herculaneum. The untrained reader of these pages would hardly appreciate 
that, with the exception of the archaic head shown on photogravure Plate V, all 
the sculptures found at Herculaneum were certainly or almost certainly executed 
within the hundred or at most the hundred and fifty years preceding the destruc- 
tion of the city. Indeed the language of the text is sometimes positively mis- 
leading, as when the bust of Dionysos on the same Plate V is described (p. xviii) 
as " archaic, first half fifth century B.C., " although the form of the piece shows 
that it was not made before the Roman period. To be sure, the head is in all 
probability a copy from a Greek original; but so, for that matter, are many of the 
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sculptures found on Roman sites ever5rwhere. In numbers of other cases the 
descriptions of the bronzes figured on the plates are similarly misleading. 

There is another point of central importance to the general argument where 
at least a query is permissible. We are told on p. 7 of "the exceptionably favor- 
able preservative quality of the material covering" Herculaneum, and how the 
numerous bronzes from there "have the most delicate patina preserved with a 
freshness sometimes approaching the quality of their original production. " Never- 
theless it is apparent to any attentive observer that some of these bronzes have 
undergone considerable repairs, and Winckelmann, who was contemporary with 
their discovery, asserts that they were furnished with a modern patina. It would 
seem that, as Benndorf once suggested, this whole subject calls for careful 
examination by chemical experts. 

The plan conceived by Professor Waldstein for an international excavation of 
Herculaneum and his heroic efforts in 1903-7 to bring this plan to fruition are set 
forth with much self-restraint, but at considerable length, on pp. 15-53, with the 
addition of sixty-seven pages of documents relating to the negotiations. The 
scheme failed, owing to opposition in Italy. The affair has considerable biogra- 
phic interest, but has little bearing on either the past or the future of Herculaneum. 

Finally we have forty-eight pages devoted to the question how the future exca- 
vation of Herculaneum ought to be conducted. The purely fanciful picture of 
work carried on under the scheme of international co-operation does not now 
belong within the domain of the possible. However, the urgent plea for a larger 
staff of experts than has been usual in former excavations of ancient sites 
appears to one who is not an excavator to be just and important. 

F. B. Takbell 



